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cannot but believe, of one man to the literature of his people. He remains 
as unknown to us as the author of Job or the great Evangelist of the 
Exile" (p. cvii). But, while unknown, he is one of the great figures in 
the onward march of religion. "Deuteronomy is a living and divine 
book, because it is at once loyal to the essential truth revealed in the 
past, while daring to cast off all tradition, however ancient and sacred in 
origin, that in practice has become dangerous and corruptive, vigilant 
to the new perils and exigencies of faith and receptive of the fresh 
directions of the living God for their removal or conquest." Not only 
so, but "Deuteronomy gave utterance to truths which are always and 
everywhere sovereign — that God is One, and that man is wholly His, 
that it is He who finds us rather than we who find Him; that God is 
Righteousness and Faithfulness, Mercy and Love, and that these also 

are what He requires from us toward Himself and one another 

Thus in the preparation for Jesus Christ Deuteronomy stands very 
high. Did He not Himself attest the divine authority both of its 
doctrine and of its style by accepting its central creed as the highest 
and ultimate law not for Israel only but for all mankind ?" (P. cxx.) 

The commentary proper is singularly illuminating. Sir George 
lingers lovingly over the separate words and phrases, and seeks not 
merely to elucidate their exact meaning, but to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the literary flavor of the original. His translations of the 
poetical passages are specially noteworthy. The exposition is enriched, 
too, by the author's intimate knowledge of Eastern scenery and customs, 
as well as apt allusions to modern literature. The main stress, however, 
is laid on the spiritual teaching of the book, its insistence on love and 
loyalty to God, which alone means "buoyancy and progress," and 
whose fruit is a life without reproach before both God and man. Limita- 
tions are, of course, acknowledged. But the underlying spirit of the 
Code tends to surmount these, and the interest it shows in the common 
people — especially the poorest and most needy — makes it prophetic of 
Christian democracy. This aspect of the Code finds in Sir George a 
sympathetic and enthusiastic interpreter. 

Alex R. Gordon 

The Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Canada 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
In his two previous works, The Evolution of Christianity and The 
Millennial Hope, Professor Case set himself to explain to the modern 
reader how Christian ideas were modified and in some instances created 
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by the peculiar conditions of the first century. He continues his task 
in the present volume, 1 in which he illustrates his thesis from the concrete 
example of the. Book of Revelation. To most people who are not 
directly concerned with New Testament studies this book is still a 
monstrosity or a divine mystery, according to their different points of 
view. Professor Case undertakes to show that the only key required to 
guess its riddles is a knowledge of the age and circumstances which 
produced it. This has long been recognized by scholars, and the facts are 
presented so clearly and cogently in the book before us that no intelligent 
layman will find much difficulty in understanding and accepting them. 

Nearly half of the volume is occupied with a discussion of the literary 
and historical background. The author first examines the situation of 
the church, and especially of the Asian church, at the time when Revela- 
tion was written. He then devotes two chapters to an account of Jewish 
and Christian apocalyptic, showing that John's prophecy, so far from 
standing mysteriously alone, conforms in almost all respects to a type of 
literature which was cultivated more than any other in the circles out of 
which Christianity arose. The rest of the book, apart from a closing 
chapter on the history of Revelation criticism, is devoted to exposition. 
Instead of offering a commentary of the conventional pattern Professor 
Case takes the Apocalypse in its broad sections, and considers the place 
of each of them in the development of the main theme. Within these 
larger sections he deals with the separate passages, which are translated 
into modern English and then expounded, with a view to their purport 
as a whole rather than to exegetical detail. The aim throughout is to 
trace the connection between the seemingly fantastic visions and the 
historical situation which affords the clue to their real meaning. To 
this purpose the plan of the commentary is admirably adapted, and it 
has the further advantage that it sustains the reader's interest and 
attention. Many who have previously known the Apocalypse only as a 
jumble of obscure and disjointed chapters will now be able to appreciate 
its dramatic unity and to read it from beginning to end for the first time. 

One of the chief services the author has rendered is to bring out in 
such a convincing manner the essential unity of the book. He acknowl- 
edges that its writer may have drawn from a variety of sources. "The 
completed book combined items from his own ecstatic experience, 
elements created by his own literary skill, data from current apocalyptic 
tradition, suggestions from fanciful imagery belonging to the mythology 

1 The Revelation of John. A Historical Interpretation. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1919. xii+419 pages. $2.00. 
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of the contemporary Gentile world. " But the attempts to explain the 
book as a mere patchwork of apocalyptic fragments, dating from different 
periods, are set aside as futile. The various inconsistencies of which 
so much has been made can be sufficiently accounted for, in Professor 
Case's view, by the writer's negligence or by the peculiarities of his mind. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the book is concerned everywhere wi£h 
the one definite crisis which broke on the church in the reign of Domitian. 
It is highly improbable that material relevant to this particular set of 
circumstances could have been borrowed to any great extent from 
earlier apocalypses. 

Professor Case refuses to be drawn into any lengthy and inevitably 
futile discussion of the problem of authorship. Admitting though he 
does that pseudonymity is a regular mark of the apocalyptic books he 
argues that the motives which led to this concealment did not apply to 
the writing of Revelation. In all probability it has come down under 
the name of its true author, but the question of his identity is left open. 
"All that may be said is that he was a Christian of Asia, bearing the 
familiar name of John." As to the purpose and occasion of the book 
Professor Case is in no doubt. It was written to confirm the church in 
its resistance to Caesar-worship, which was enforced by the Roman 
magistracy and the imperial priesthood of Asia in the time of Domitian. 
In the demand for this blasphemous worship the apocalyptist sees the 
crowning iniquity which presages the final woes and the decisive struggle 
between Christ and Satan, who will manifest his power through a rein- 
carnation of the persecutor Nero. We are inclined to think that the 
motive of Caesar-worship is emphasized too exclusively. In almost 
every vision and episode Professor Case perceives some reference to it. 
Even in the description of the worship of God in heaven he sees a de- 
liberate contrast to the adoration offered to the emperor. Few scholars 
would now deny that the revulsion from Caesar-worship was the im- 
mediate occasion of the book, and Professor Case, by his insistence on 
this central theme, has brought out its unity, more successfully, perhaps, 
than any previous commentator. But one feels at times that his effort 
to assert its unity is too successful. Such a writer as John was not likely 
to confine himself rigidly to a single object. The question of Caesar- 
worship affords him a starting-point, and he comes back to it repeatedly, 
but he allows himself to be led aside ever and again into regions of 
speculation in which it seems to be forgotten altogether. 

On the special difficulties which are presented in every chapter 
of Revelation Professor Case is always illuminating, although his 
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conclusions are sometimes open to challenge. He appears not even to 
entertain the hypothesis that chapter 13 was originally a Jewish apoca- 
lypse of the time of Caligula; but does not the name "Gaius Caesar" 
correspond more perfectly to the number of the beast than that of Nero ? 
The difficult passage 12:1-6 is not adequately solved by the conjecture 
that " the Messiah in the future would temporarily assume the form of 
an infant born of a strange astral mother, in order that Satan's enmity 
might find opportunity of expression. " Still more unsatisfying is the 
treatment of the crucial verse concerning the seven emperors — the verse 
on which the whole discussion of the date and composition of Revelation 
so largely hinges. Professor Case disposes of all the perplexities by the 
simple assumption that John has mistaken the place of Domitian, just 
as a citizen of the United States may fail to remember the precise order 
of the presidents. This does not appear probable. A writer at the 
end of the first century had only a short list of emperors to remember, 
and had himself lived through most of the reigns. It must have been an 
uncommonly poor memory that could not get them right. On matters 
of detail, however, expositors of Revelation will always differ, and 
Professor Case is entitled to his own opinions, which he never fails to 
defend with abundant learning and solid argument. His chief concern 
is always with those larger purposes of the book to which the details are 
subordinate. He tries to interpret to the modern mind a noble work of 
the past which looks forbidding and mysterious for no other reason than 
that its setting and literary character have been so grievously mis- 
understood. This task he has accomplished in a conspicuously able and 
effectual manner, and it is to be hoped that his book will find its way to 
a large circle of readers. Revelation, with its call to an indomitable 
faith in the face of overwhelming troubles, has a real message for the 
world of today. This message has been too long obscured by absurd 
and ignorant interpretations, and we cannot but welcome a book which 

enables us once more to apprehend it. _, „ „ 

E. F. Scott 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N.Y. 



MANICHEAN STUDIES 

Two small volumes from the pen of a French scholar, Prosper Alfaric, 

form a valuable contribution to the history of Manicheism. 1 Although 

the author professes merely to give a survey of data regarding the Mani- 

1 Les (critures Manichiennes: I. Vue gfniral. II. IZtude analytique. By Prosper 
Alfaric. Paris: Nourry, 1918. iii+154 and 240 pages. 



